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REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 

An article which has appeared in the Chi- 
cago Times, and has been copied in some 
other papers, gives a clear statement of the 
reasons why Bible Revision is needed at this 
time; what were the mistakes of early trans- 
lators, and what has been the scope of the 
translators now engaged in the great work.— 
Eps. 


Great as has been the bulk of information 
disseminated concerning the Scriptures, 
some facts of the first importance are little 
known. One of them is that there never has 
been a standard text. The editions printed 
by the Queen’s printer for the Bible Society 
have widely varied, and since King James’ 
day there have been many unauthorized and 
no authorized version strictly so called. The 
American Bible Society is even in worse 
plight, and has of late years been adhering 
to a text of its own after putting several in 
the market, while the other societies do not 
even adhere to one text. 

The King James translators were strictly 
charged to follow the text of the Bishop’s 
Bible, a revision of the Cranmer Bible, which 
was a revision of the Great Bible, itself the 
Matthew-Tyndale Bible, without the rotes, 
which had its origin in an English transla- 
tion from the German. The previous revisers 
were individuals dissatisfied with the ver- 
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sion, and their work was without ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

The present text of the English version is 
over three centuries old, and during that 
time the language has not alone taken on 
many new words, but. it has also dropped 
many then in use, and found new meanings 
for old words which have lost their original 
significance. Let me instance a few obsolete 
words: “Doves tabering on their breaste,” 
instead of drumming ; ‘The lion filled his den 
with raven,” instead of plunder; ‘“ Neither 
is there any daysman,” instead of umpire. 
“Quches” for sockets, “clouts” for patches, 
“earing” for ploughing, “bruit” for report, 
- boiled ” for swallow, are other examples. 
The changes in signification, however, are 
much more important, and lead to error, con- 
tradiction, dispute. When we read that the 
daughter of Herodias said: “Give me, by- 
and-by, in a charger, the head of John the 
Baptist,” it is natural to think that she was 
in no great hurry. But three hundred years 
ago “by-and-by” meant instantly, imme- 
diately, forthwith, and a “charger” was not 
a “‘ war horse,” but what our housewives call 
a dish and yours a platter. “Give me 
instantly in a dish the head of John the Bap- 
tist” is quite different from the old form. 
The “artillery” so often spoken of in the 
Bible is not our artillery, but literally bows 
and arrows. “Go to” then meant come; 
“let,” to hinder; “careless,” free from care ; 
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“prevent,” to anticipate; “admiration,” 
wonder; “botch,” an ulcer; “camphire,” a 
cypress; ‘‘ pommel,” a globe, etc. 

The corrections necessary to bring the Eng- 
lish text into accord with the language of to- 
day, many as they are, are insignificant, 
however, when compared with the errors of 
early translators. Three hundred years ago 
the grammatical niceties of the Greek lan- 
guage were unknown and “ Hebrew studies 
were in their infancy.” Buxtort published 
his little Hebrew grammars while the trans- 
lators were at work, and his larger one after 
they had finished. In many cases so weak 
were they in Hebrew, they were compelled to 
leave Hebrew words untranslated, not know- 
ing or being able to “guess” their meaning. 
A familiar instance is the word Belial, which 
is suppored to be a proper name, but it simply 
means unworthy, and the phrase “sons of Be- 
lial” chould properly read ‘‘ unworthy men”; 
*‘ Jasher”’ is not a proper name, but an adjec- 
tive, meaning upright, and the “ Book of 
Jasher” was the “Book of the Upright.” 
The “Gammadims” (Ezek. xxvii, 11) are 
warriors; “ Pannag” (v. 17) means a candy ; 
“Sheth” means a tumult; “ Bajith ” an idol 
temple. Their wild “guesses” often show 
absurd blunders. The “mules” mentioned 
in Genesis as having been found were warm 
springs; “pledges” they turned into thick 
clay ; ‘‘ fleet” into both piercing and crooked; 
“curls” into galleries; “leaders” into aveng 
ing; “ostriches” into owls; “goats” into 
satyrs; “droves” into linen yarn; “ set up” 
they render as cast down; and Joseph’s 
“tunic with long sleeves” they transmogrify 
into a “‘coat of many colors.” Instances 
might be multiplied, until patience was ex- 
hausted, of their inaccuracy. In the New 
Testament they were better qualified for the 
work, and their errors were not 80 gross, 
though equally numerous. The grammatical 
forms upon which eo much depends, espe- 
cially with catholic epistles, where there is 
close logic, and the place of a word in a sen- 
tence may qualify its meaning, are never 
considered, and they stumble through their 
work in a “rough and tumble” way, more 
like a schoolboy than a scholar. 

Still more important than either the 
changes of the language or the blunders of 
translators have been the corrections that 
have been made in the original text, by the 
comparison of manuscripts generally, and by 
the discovery of two very ancient manuscripts 
of the Bible in particular. A single illustra- 
tion of this will suffice: Mark says that on 
the cross the Christ was given wine mingled 
with myrrh; Matthew eays vinegar. The 
“harmony” that gives Him two drinks is 
bosh for children; scholars know there is a 


contradiction. The natural inference is that 
the writers did not disagree, and that the error 
arore in copying. By comparing manuscripts 
the inference is found to be correct, the older 
codices agreeing upon wine. The two words 
in the Greek are very much alike, of the same 
length, and differing only in the middle let- 
ter. The most violent of atheistical shoe- 
makers, when shown the manuecripts, would 
not hesitate in his acknowledgment that there 
was no contradiction, and that the cause of 
the error was to be found in the carelessness of 
some copyist of the Greek text of Matthew. 

Reverence for the Bible is modern. It is, 
in fact, an outcome of the Reformation. The 
Greek and Roman Churches respect the Bible; 
the Protestant reveres, sometimes worships it. 
In old time copies were made with care, but 
not sufficient to avoid mistakes, and very few 
agreed. Very few agree now, except when 
printed from the same plates, and it is not 
eafe to cast stoner. The denunciation of those 
who “added to or took away” bas always 
been confined to Scotland. 

When the present trauslation was made 
there had been comparatively no comparison 
of manuscripts for the elimination of errors ; 
there were very few manuscripts available ; 
no very old manuscripts were known; the 
inaccurate Vulgate (Latin translation) of 
that day was the staff upon which the forty 
leaned, and texts known to be corrupt had 
to be used for want of better. The oldest 
copy of a manuscript that they consulted was 
of the middle ages. 

Within the present generation two copies 
of the Bible, made about 340 A. D., have 
been brought to light, the pages photographed, 
and copies distributed among scholars. These 
are the celebrated “ Codex Sinaiticus,” found 
by Tischendorf in a convent on Mount Sinai, 
and the ‘‘Codex Vaticanus,” found in the 
Vatican library at Rome, where for centuries 
it had reposed unnoticed and uncared for. 
These two alone have been of priceless value 
in detecting errors of transcription and in 
harmonizing discordant passages satisfactorily 
to the skeptical as well as the credulous seeker 
for truth. The present version of the Bible 
is based upon a very few modern manuscripts, 
not exceeding five in number. That now 
before us is made from careful comparieon of 
over twelve hundred, ninety-eight being 
ancient—from the fourth to the tenth century. 
In addition, all the quotations by the patristic 
and early writers have been collected, and the 
early translations into Syriac, Latin, Gothic, 
Egyptian, Celtic, Arabic and Slavonic. 

Three centuries ago the translators of King 
James had few aids and little material for 
the work. Those of Victoria have the accu- 
mulated treasure of ten thousand able work- 
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ers, and storehouses filled with material. 
Astonishment must be expressed that they 
have found so little of vital importance to 
Christianity to condemn in the work of their 
predecessors—not that they have made ten 
thousand trivial and one thousand important 
changes in the New Testament. 

The translation of King James was more 
a new revision than the ordered translation; 
the revision of Victoria is more a new trans- 
lation than the ordered revision. In each 
case the exigencies of the labor compelled a 
departure from and compromise with the 
instructions. In the latter case there is less 
reason than in the former, but after the first 
excitement dies away it will not be regretted. 

The new revision of the New Testament 
‘issued from the University press will at firat 
shock the Protestant world. It is not recog~ 
nizable as a Bible. The chapters and verses 
are gone; the running headlines are gone; 
verses are missing, changed, pared; familiar 
texts that have become graven on the minds 
of church a for generations have disap- 
peared, and in their place are words foreign 
to the eye and strange to the ear. Verbal 
and grammatical changes may be counted by 
‘the tens of thousands. 

The first general idea that will strike the 
acholar, however, is the delightful faithful- 
ness with which the Greek text has been 
reproduced for the English reader. The nar- 
rative is unbroken by disfigurement of chap- 
‘ter and verse, but the capitals, punctuation 
and paragraphs lacking in the original are, 
of course, supplied, and, for convenience of 
reference to the present version, the present 
divisions are marked parenthetically. The 
misleading headlines disappear finally with- 
out a sign to denote their improper intrusion. 

The effect is striking, and a marked im- 
provement. The sequence of the Gospel 
narratives, the logic of St. Paul, take on a 
mew appearance and force that are not all 
owing to the improvement in grammatical 
construction of the text, although in a first 
reading it is difficult to distinguish how much 
is owing to the one and how much to the other. 

Take this illustration (Heb. iv, 6-7), which 
is a fair example of this point: 

OLD STYLE. NEW STYLE. 

6. Seeing therefore it} Since, therefore, it re- 
remaineth that some one|maineth that some enter 
must euter therein, and|therein, and they who 
they to whom it was first|formerly received the 
preached entered not in\glad promise entered not 
because of unbelief. in because of disobedi- 

7. Again, he limiteth ajence, he again fixeth a 
certain day, saying to Da-|certain day, to-day, say- 
vid, To-day, after so long|ing so long a time after- 
a time; as it is said, To-|ward in David (as. hath 
day, if ye will hear his|been said before), To-day, 
‘voice, harden not yourjif ye shall hear his voice, 
hearts. harden not your hearts. 


OMISSIONS FROM THE TEXT. 


The fourth Gospel suffers most at the hands 
of the revisers, the synoptics less even than 
the Revelation, and the catholic Epistles 
least of all, The longest excision is from the 
fifty-third verse of the seventh chapter to the 
eleventh verse of the next, inclusive. The 
paseage is that of the woman taken in adul- 
tery, as follows: 

53. And every man went unto his own house. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Of the Adulterous Woman. 

1. Jesus went unto the Mount of Olives. 

2. And early in the morning he came again into 
the temple, and all the people came unto him; and 
he sat down and taught them. 

3. And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto 
him a woman taken in adultery; and when they 
had set her in the midst, 

4. They say. unto him, Master, this woman was 
taken in adultery, in the very act. 

5. Now Moses and the law commanded us, that 
such should be stoned; but what sayest thou? 

6. This they said, tempting him, that they might 
have to aceuse him. But Jesus stooped down, and 
with Ais finger wrote on the ground, as though he 
heard them not. 

7. So when they continued asking him, he lifted 
up himself and said unto them, He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her. 

8. And again he stooped down and wrote on the 
ground. 

9. And they which heard it, being convicted by 
their own conscience, went out one by one, begin- 
ning at the eldest, even unto the last; and Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman standing in the midst. 

10. When Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw 
none but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, 
where are those thine accusers? Hath no man con- 
demned thee? 

11. She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said 
unto her, Neither do I condemn thee; go; and sin 
no more. 

The following verse (12), in which Jesus 
declares. Himself the light of the world, is 
joined upon and is a reply to the scoff of the 
Pharisees in the preceding chapter, that out 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet. 

The next deletion of importance is the 
angelic coloring of the description of the pool 
of Bethesda in the fifth chapter. The follow- 
ing passage is omitted by the revisers: 

3. . . Waiting for the moving of the water. 

4. For an angel went down ata certain season 
unto the pool, and troubled the water; whosoever 
then first after the troubling of the water stepped 
in, was made whole of whatsoever disease he had. 

The famous text of the three Heavenly 
Witnesses (1 John v, 7, 8) is, of course, 
thrown out, the following words being ex- 
punged : 

7. . . In heaven the Father, the Word and 
the Holy Ghost; and these three are one. 

8. And there are three that bear witness in earth 


Another notable omission of the revisers is 
to be found in the conversion of Paul as 
recorded in Acts ix, 5, 6. The words ex- 
punged are: 
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lying registers, ard all customs which give 
temptation to untruthfulness and shame. 

Let the children be subject in school to the 
same law which should govern them, and 
every one, out of school—the law of right and 
courtesy. Let us substitute for the dictum of 
command the question, “Is it right?” The 
teacher’s office is that of a guide. It is our 
duty and privilege to present to the child, in 
all the routine of echool, right motives for 
right conduct, and thus to keep his moral 
nature in constant exerciee. 























5. . 
pricks. 

6. And he trembling and astonished said, Lord, 
what wilt thou have metodo? And the Lord said 
untohim. .. . 

There are many other familiar passages 
that have disappeared: ‘“‘Many be called, 
but few chosen,” from Matthew xxii, 14; “If 
any man has ears to hear, let him hear,” 
from Mark vii, 16. 

Some of the happiest changes are of a sin- 
gle word, as “alive” for “quick.” “They 
had swallowed us up alive” has a very dif- 
ferent senee than “swallowed us up quick.” 
Again, “ He that is washed needeth not save 
to wash bis feet,” becomes much more simple 
when rendered, “He that has taken a bath 
needeth not eave to wath his feet.” ‘ Dark- 
ness over all the earth,” and “ over all the 
land” (Palestine), are very different things. 
In every change the revisers lessen the strain 
upon faith. 

Minor chenges have been hinted at. It 
would take too long to sort out, arrange and 
classify them. Here are a few that come 
haphazard: “As we have forgiven,” instead 
of “forgive” ‘‘our debtors.” “The pinnacle 
of the temple,” instead of “a pinnacle” 
(there was but one). “The first fruits of 
them that are sleeping,” instead of “slept.” 
“If one died for all, then were all dead,” 
inetead of “ then did all die.” Paul did not 
pray the Lord te avenge him on Alexander. 
He said: “The Lerd ‘ will’ reward him ac- 
cording to his works,” not “the Lord reward 
him.” “Supposing that godliness were gain,” 
instead of “‘ gain is godliness.” “The Word 
became (instead of was made) flesh.” “ Born 
of a woman,” instead of “ made of a woman.” 
** For we saw his star,” not ‘have seen”’ it. 
Such changes as these are to be found in 
every verse, and it will not require a very 
careful reading of either of the Gospels to 
see how many changes have been made that 
do not change the spirit, yet add to its clear- 
nees and force as well as accuracy. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE DILIGENT HAND.” 

“He becometh poor who dealeth with a slack 
hand, but the diligent hand maketh rich.” 

Ths truth of this proverb, left by Solomon 
for the benefit of succeeding generations, is 
not only realized in things pertaining to our 
temporal life, but also in relation to the inner 
or spiritual life. In the outer world the facts 
which verify this truth are many, being clear- 
ry discernable by outward observation; and 
the spiritual vision may no less clearly dis- 
cern the same truth in the inner world, if 
there be but a willingness to recognize the 
operations or workings that belong to this 
important field of Jabor. 

lomon further says: “I passed by the 
field of the slothful, and lo, it was all grown 
over with thorns; nettles had covered the 
face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down. I looked upon it, and received 
instruction.” Let us also receive instruction 
from the pictureand be quickened to diligence, 
that so our field be not overgrown with thorns, 
neither the stone wall thereof 0 broken down 
that the wild beast of the forest may gain an 
entrance. 

The stone wall may be understood to sym- 
bolize thoze restrictions which Truth imposes, 
a sense of which is impreesed upon or placed 
around our inner consciousness and designed 
for our safety. This safeguard may be weak- 
ened by oft-repeated careless inatiention, or 
broken down by wilful rebellion, and it is 
part of our needful daily labor to watch over 
it diligently; any break therein must cause 
a loss. 

A frequent examination as to our right use 
of the varied gifts and powers which have 
been committed to our keeping will doubtless 
sometimes reveal omissions of duty, and the 
Swift Witness will show us that though past 
losses, caused by our unfaithfulness or un- 
watchfulness, cannot be fully supplied, some 
reparation may be made by present diligence 
and a more faithful performance of the re- 
mainder of the day’s work, even while it is 
yet called to-day. 

This service of examination embraces the 





TRUTH. 


Truth is an essential to the atmosphere of 
a school which is to develop character. By 
truth is not meant truth speaking alone—that 
is the beginning of truthfulnese, the element- 
ary lesson which the child learns first; but 
pitiful indeed is that mature mind whose only 
idea of truthfulness is not telling lies. Truth- 
fulness is living to the truth in every act, 
thought and feeling; and such truthfulness 
the child must be trained to by every influ- 
ence of a school which is to develop sym- 
metry of character. Such truthfulness in 
schools will banish from them show-leesons, 
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‘duties which pertain to the outward life, as 
also the more intimate and closer labor of 
‘watching over the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. If all things be properly regulated 
the lesson of self-control will be well learned, 
and we will find that labor performed under 
Heavenly direction always yields a full har- 
vest, for “the labor of the righteous tendeth 
to life.” 

While acknowledging the truth of the 
proverb, that “the diligent hand maketh 
rich,” let us guard well the actuating motive 
dn order that it be kept pure. If it be self- 
-@ggrandizement or the gratfication of our vain 
desires, we may be profited by the reminder, 
‘that “wealth gotten by vanity shail be dimin- 
ished, but he that gathereth shail increase ;” 
and in remembering the injunction, “ whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” there must be room found for the 
conviction, that “they also serve who only 
‘stand and wait.” 

Here, again, the application embraces both 
‘the outer and the inner life, and there are those 

who can endorse the testimony that some of 
the most important teachings come to us 
through patient waiting and close observation 
of the various experiences of life, and our 
‘advancement in the right way not unfre- 
‘quently is more helped by passively observ- 
ing than by actively doing. Under this dis- 
cipline, which is far from being a state of in- 
dolence, we the more readily perceive our 
‘weakness and want of knowledge, and we are 
‘thereby incited to inquire, “ Whence cometh 
our help?” This inquiry, if earnest, leadeth 
onward and upward above all inferior de- 
pendences into that glorious companionship 
through which we are enabled to make 
straight steps to our feet. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo., 1880. 















































LETTER OF RACHEL HICKS. 
Westsury, Second mo. 4th, 1872. 
My Dear Frrenp—At our late Quarterly 
Meeting I met our mutual friend J. B., and 
he handed me a gift to our Willie from thee, 
which pleased him very much. He examirled 
it often, and wondered who madeit. . .. 
He sends his love to thee, and says he feels 
very thankful to thee for the nice present. 
His parents, too, feel grateful to be thus re- 
membered, and send their love to thee and 
thy husband, and tell me to say to you that 
our next Quarterly Meeting is held here at 
Westbury in Fourth month, and they will be 
leased to see you at that time, or wheueve 
at suits you, with which I unite. 
. ... So many of my friends have ex- 
pressed surprise that one so aged as I [then 


$2] could take so long a journey as I did last 


fall, that I feel bound to make the acknowl- 
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edgment that we do not serve a hard Master, 
but a good one, who requires no more of us 
than He gives us strength to perform. In this 
faith I left my home; on His power, loveand 
wisdom I relied, and, forever blessed be His 
name, He preserved my mind in quiet resig- 
nation to His will! I believe this calm, may 
I not say serious cheerfulness of mind, tends 
much to strengthen the body and preserve its 
health. Without boasting, I could say, “If 
it be in accordance with 
my mortal life, Thy will be done.” ‘- 
The aspiration of my spirit is that the Most 
High will raise up faithful laborers by His 
power and wisdom, and send them into His 
vineyard to labor for the gathering of souls 
to the Kingdom of Heaven, which is attained 
only by obedience to the manifested will of 
our Creator. 


to lead into righteousness and preserve from 
all error, our 
mercy has provided secondary means of help 
and encouragement—the Holy Scriptures, 
and the example and precepts of those who 
are led and guided by 
may be raised up is the prayer of my spirit, 
and sent to the small isolated meetings, as 
well as to larger ones, to encourage all to 
make a full surrender of their will to the will 
of Him who created us to glorify Him, and 
the soul immortal to be glorified with Him 
through a never ending eternity, if we make 
the wise choice to obey him in all things. 


for to these I have been particularly drawn, as 
thou mayest see when I state that in this late 
visit to the West we went from Richmond, 
Indiana, to Blue River — it being 211 
miles; thence to Honey Cree 

thence to Benjaminville, 186 miles; thence 
to Plainfield, 100 miles; thence to Prairie 
Grove, Iowa, 112 miles; thence to West 
Liberty, 40 miles; thence:to Highland, 9 
miles ; thence to Honey Grove, 9 miles; back 
to West Liberty, 12 miles; thence to Mari- 
etta, 112 miles, and thence to Stirling, IIL, 


been set up within the last 
far as I could see or feel there are livingly 
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Although the Spirit of Truth is sufficient 


eavenly Father in love and 


is Spirit. Thatsuch 


I have alluded to small isolated meetings, 


, 147 miles; 


179 miles, etc. 
Several of these ae in Iowa have 
ew years, and as 


concerned Friends in all that we attended; 
and I think they manifest this concern by de- 
siring a Yearly Meeting established there, as 
very few of them can get to the annual gath- 
erings to which they now belong, especially 
the youth. As weare designed to be helpers 
to one another, no doubt concerned Friends 
would be drawn to attend a Yearly Meeting, 
and I hope the small ones also. 

We were from home ten weeks and three 
days, attended three Yearly Meetings and 
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several Monthly and other meetings (about 
thirty-five). For the encouragement of others 
I feel to say that my health was good, and 
very little fatigue was I sensible of, owing 
much, I think, to the quietude of my mind, 
oft feeling I was just where my Heavenly 
Father designed i should be. To Him be 
all the praise! Nothing is due tu myself, for 
I feel that I am one of the least of the flock, 
if at all worthy to be numbered with the com- 
panions of Christ. 

Please excuse this long letter, and write if 
thou feels like it. My love to thy family and 
to all other inquiring friends, for my love flows 
to the whole human family, for which I feel 
thankful, as love, unity and harmony are 
much needed in Christendom. 

Thy affectionate RacHEt Hicks. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PREACHING. 


I have been greatly interested in a sermon, 
or, as the author styles it, “A familiar talk” 
to students at Andover, by T. T. Munger, pub- 
lished in a late number of the Ind ent. 
It was addressed to those students who are 
pursuing theologica! studies for the ministry. 
After much excellent advice in regard to 
physical health and the duty of preserving 
it, as a basis of all good work, he takes up 
“Character” and “ Inspiration.” On both 
of these subjects he is clear and convincing, 
and his utterances go far to establish the fact 
that the leaders of religious thought at the 

resent time are far in advance of the age of 

ogma, when the Bible, as interpreted by the 
narrow views that then prevailed, was the 
oply standard of faith and practice. In the 
language of the author, “The Church has 
got a step nearer its Source and Head, and 
the faith has got nearer the man ; it is becom- 
ing a first-hand matter. We are beginning 
to see how personal Christianity is, how little 
a matter of dogma, how much a matter of 


Of preaching he says, quoting an utter- 
ance of Phillips Brooks: “ ‘The purpose is 
the persuading and moving of men’s souls.’ 
Preachers do not save men; God saves them. 
The preacher’s business is to persuade, to 
move, to inspire men. Every sermon should 
be bathed in the spirit of inspiration; it 
should breathe into the hearers spiritual 
thought and feeling. It should awaken in 
every one who has ears to hear a sense of 
being lifted up, a feeling of how good a thing 
the ene and the Christian life is. It should 
always suggest the higher view of every sub- 
ject, and clothe it in its noblest garb. Cbris- 
tianity is but a name for the right relations 
of man to God. A Christ taught, Christ- 


inspired preacher will always teach the trutlr 
men need.” 

He comes very near the foundation of prin- 
ciple upon which the faith of Friends reste 
when he says “I think this matter of inspi- 
ration, or rather the inspirable faculty, may 
be largely cultivated and expanded. Purity 
of aim, prayer, aloofness from the world, sim- 
plicity and singleness of purpose foster it, and’ 
also it may be gained by waiting for it. I 
believe in a still and quiet eoul, an upturned 
face, an open ear. Unless our entire faith is. 
a dream, God speaks to those who so wait 
upon Him. And when the word comes we 
must see to it that we miss no syllable or 
accent of the Divine voice. 

“The crowning power of the preacher lies: 
in the utterance of the truths that flesh and 
biood have not revealed to him, but the Father 
in Heaven. 

“‘ What is preaching for,” he queries ;. “ for 
instruction or for inspiration?” and his an- 
swer, “.The sermon should be a Pentecostal’ 
fire that divides itself to all, giving, as it were, 
to every hearer a tongue and language of his. 
own to declare the praises of God. 

“The prophet has always stood at the head’ 
of humanity. Men have always required 
some one who should speak to them in the 
name of God, and they will never cease mak- 
ing the demand; neither have we reason to: 
fear that God will leave Himself without a 
witness,” 

Words such as these, uttered by one who 
must himself have been touched with “a live 
coal from off the holy altar, eannot fail to- 
reach the witness for truth in every soul that is 
ready and willing to come under”: the bap- 
tism of fire and the Holy Ghost. L. J. R. 





In the meanest and worst, if we knew all 


and judged them mercifully, there would be- 


found yearnings of human tenderness and 
gleams of better thought ard endeavor which 


show how richly the inward nature was en-- 


dowed, and forbid us to exclude even these 


fram the > of final recovery to goodness. 
e cannot believe that the great _ 


and God. 
Parent Mind has made anything so great and 
poble as a human soul wholly in vain. And: 
why bas He scattered these seeds of moral 
and spiritual capacity so far and wide if they 
are never to spring up and bear any fruit at 
all? And let us not say the prospect is too 


vast and overpowering to be entertained. We- 
are in the hands, be it remembered, of an. 


Almighty Father.—J. J. Taylor. 





THERE is work for every one to do, and he- 


who labors with a willing heart and hand) 
will one day. reap the reward of his labor. 


~) 
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THE POWER OF CHARACTER. 


Smiles, in his valuable work entitled ‘Self. 
Help,” gives a striking illustration of this 
from real life. In dezcribing Francis Horner 
(of whom Sydney Smith said that the Ten 
Commandments were stamped upon his coun- 
tenance), Lord Cockburn said: ‘‘ He died at 
the age of thirty-eight, possessed of greater 
public influence than any other private man, 
admired, beloved and trusted by all, except 
the heartless or the base. No greater homage 
was ever paid in Parliament to any deceased 
member. Now let every young man ask, 
How was.this attained? By rank? He was 
the son of an Edinburgh merchant. By 
wealth? Neither he nor any of his relations 
ever had a superfluous sixpence. By office? 


He held but one, and only for a few years, of 


no influence, and with very little pay. By 
talents? His were not splendid, and he had 
no genius. Cautious and slow, his only am 
bition was to be right. By eloquence? He 
spoke in calm, good taste, without any of that 
oratory that either terrifies or seduces. By 
any fascination of manner? His was only 
correct and agreeable. By what, then, was 
it? Merely by sense, industry, good princi- 
ple, and a good heart—qualities which no 
well-constituted mind need ever despair of at- 
taining. It was the force of his character 
that raised him, and this character not im- 
pressed upon him by nature, but formed out 
of no peculiarly fine elements by himself. 
There were many in the House of Commons 
of far greater ability and eloquence; but no 
one surpassed him in the combination of an 
adequate portion of these with moral worth. 
Horner was born to show what moderate 
powers, unaided by anything whatever, ex- 
cept culture and goodness, may achieve, even 
when these powers are displayed amidst the 
competition and jealousy of public life,” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the attendance of the appointed meet- 
ing of our dear Friend, Darlington Hoopes, 
at Providence yesterday, I was led to reflect 
on that mysterious sympathy by which one 
mind filled, for the time being, with a more 
than usual measure of Divine Love awakens 
in other minds the dormant religious life, 
“stirring it up,” as the apostle expresses it. 
Perhaps it is enough that the gospel mes- 
sengers do not fail to receive their penny for 
the day’s labor ; but I trust there are but few 
who would be harmed by knowing that if they 
have done nothing more they have watered 
and refreshed the plants of the Heavenly 


Father’s planting. We all, even those of 
deep religious experience, need at times that 








refreshment of spirit coaveyed by human 
speech, when it comes from one who has the 
gift of Divine sympathy. 

One of the subjects touched upon was those 


seasons of spiritual dullness and cloudiness 


which come at times to all who have set their 
faces Zionward. We should learn to under- 


stand and accept these as a part of the Divine 


economy—as necessary and beneficent in the 


spiritual as in the outward world. Instead 


of falling into despondency under the belief 
that our Heavenly Father has forsaken us, 
we should accept these seasons as periods of 
rest from religious labor, though not from 
watchfulness; and, recalling former experi- 
ences asan aid to faith, we are in the best 
condition to receive the returning sunshine. 

The analogy of outward nature was referred 
to to illustrate this truth, which the weather 
of that day made peculiarly apt. It was 
cloudy, wet and cool, following a day in which 
the fervid heat of the sun seemed as much as 
could be well borne, and the clouds that then 
veiled it were received as a blessing. How 
much needless suffering have sincere and 
devout minds passed through in seasons of 
what is called “spiritual desertion,” from 
failing to take this philosophic view, and 
partly, perhaps, from having imbibed errone- 
ous views of the Divine government, and from 
relying too much upon sensation or certain 


frames of mind as tests of their spiritual state. 
Seasons of gloom and dullness naturally lead 


to selfexanination, in order to discover 
whether we have left the right path. But 


even this may be done cheerfully, as in the 


presence of a loving Father. 
That spark of Divine life, which is given 


unto every man, was shown to be the primary 
source of instruction in spiritual things, while 
spoken words and written records must be 
secondary. The Scriptures of Truth are the 


recorded experience of the wise and good of 


past ages, and of the revelation of God’s will 


to them ; and when they accord with our own 

experience they are a strength and encour- 

agement. But the secondary cannot supply 

the place of the primary. If we would attain 

to full stature in the spiritual life we must 

give diligent heed to and obey the Divine 
Voice in the soul. This would prevent our 
becoming mere copyists of any one, and from 
being drawn away by popular customs which 
have not the sanction of the Spirit of Truth. 
No one knows what is the peculiar discipline 
he needs to bring his whole nature into har- 
mony until he becomes obedient to that Voice 
which says, “ This is the way; walk in it.” 
Neither does he know to what extent his men- 
tal powers may be enlarged until he has 
brought them into the service of the Great 
Giver. 
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The appointed meeting, held on Fourth- 
day evening in the Court House at Media, 
was well attended, though the extreme dark- 
‘ness from the heavy clouds, which threatened 
‘rain, must have limited the number to those 
‘in the immediate neighborhood. Our warm 
fellow-feeling toward our dear Friend prompt- 
ed a desire to attend it. We did not venture 
to ride the mile which intervened along a 
dark, lonely road, but providing ourselves 
with a lantern we walked the distance, feel- 
ing on our return amply repaid for the effort. 
The town of Media is fiee, by its charter, 
from the curse of dram-ehops, saloons and 
taverns, and the company we found aseem- 
‘bled in the spacious court-room looked re- 
markably thoughtful, sober and intelligent. 
‘We thought our dear Friend was favored 
with matter adapted to such an audience. It 
was a clear, simple testimony to that inward 
Divine principle which, when obeyed, leads 
into all truth, and to which all — 


etruction must be secondary. 
Delaware, Ninth mo., 1880. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 18, 1880. 


A COMMUNICATION from a Friend, con- 
‘taining some further particulars of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, is unavoidably deferred until 
next week. 





A Bounrgous Aurumn.—Perhaps few per- 
#ons can recall to memory an autumn of 
greater beauty and abundance, at least in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. than this which is 
now in its commencement. The abundant 
rains of midsummer, and the plentiful nsoist- 
ure of the rest of the season, have given us an 
autumn harvest of such luxuriance that we 
can hardly suppose any of our people at this 
time lack sufficient food. 

But the more densely populated countries of 
the Old World will have need of the great 
eurplus of America. It is estimated that 
Great Britain alone will have need of perhaps 
120,000,000 bushels of wheat from America, 
while it is likely that France will require half 
that amount. Some nations have a surplus, 
though less than usual; but it is now thought 
probable that there will be sufficient foreign 
demand for ocr 200,000,009 bushels of wheat 
which is not needed for home consumption. 

Of other great staples we have also had a 


wonderful yield, and there will be need of 
great activity in transportation to bring raw 
material and manufacturers together, and to 
carry to other lands that which will buy for 
us their producte. 

The prosperity of most of our varied indus- 
tries after a long period of depression is now 
gtatefully acknowledged. None can marvel 
that a vast tide of emigration is pouring into 
our ports, and that the enterprising and thrifty 
agriculturists and artisans of the elder world 
are seeking homesteads on the vast domain of 
our plains and mountains. 

The people of this land will hardly need 
an appointed day of thanksgiving for the ac- 
knowledgement of the manifold gifts from the 
bounteous Giver of all good this autumn, for 
every day must be one of thanksgiving. 





DIED. 


ELLIS.—On Ninth mo, 11th, 1880, at Atlantic 
City, Ernest C., son of Joseph D. and Julia M. 
Ellis, and grandchild of Jacob M. Ellis, of Phila- 
delphia, aged 17 months. 


HILLBORN.—On Ninth mo, 10th, 1880, at Bensa- 
lem, Bucks county, Pa., of typboid fever, William, 
son of the late John and Mary HBillborn, aged 57 
years. 

LEWIS.—Suddenly, of. heart disease, on First- 
day, Fifth mo. 30th, 1880, at his residence, Jerusa- 
lem, Harford county, Md , Joseph H. Lewis, in the 
69th year of his age. 

He was one of the best of husbands, and one of 
the noblest specimens of Nature’s handiwork ; gen- 
erous as a prince, unsophisticated as a child, pure 
in heart, and vuid of off-nce to his fellow-men. 
Such a man we do not often meet in our journey 
through life, and at his removal we feel that there 
is a void that cannot be filled. (Published by re- 
quest.) 

ROGERS.—On Eighth mo. 14th, 1880, Rebecca 
B., wife of Charles J. Rogers, aged 64 years; a 
valued member and overseer of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AT CARLISLE, 
No. 11. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century 
a strong current of immigration set in to the 
lower counties of Pennsylvania from the 
north of Ireland, and permanent settlements 
were commenced within the limits of Cum- 
berland county about the year 1730. The 
cause of the exodus from Ireland of stalwarts 
of the Presbyterian shade of faith was not 
so much active or violent persecution for 
opinion’s sake as a perpetual annoyance at the 
hands of the government, which would wil- 
lingly molest and vex those whom they could 
not destroy. There was no hope of improve- 
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ment for the dissenting Scotch-Irish farmers 
or their children—the means of education 
were difficult, and unpleasant distinctions 
were made to the disadvantage of non con- 
formists. 

A serious grievance was experienced when 
jandlords refusod either to sell or to rent 
their farms except oo exorbitant terms and 
with a continual advance whenever the tenant 
made improvements. A series of bad harv- 
eats increased the discontent, and the exodus 
became alarming, insomuch that commision- 
ers were appointed by the Lords Justices of 
Ireland to inquire the reasons. The replies 
which the Presbyteries gave to the letters of 
these commissioners indicated the principal 
reasons to be the sacramental test and the 
marriage grievances, but great stress was 
Jaid on the oppressions of landlords. 

A people trained uader such influences, as 
were these strenuous alvinists of the 
eighteenth century, either in the Scottish or 
the Irish land, would naturally be earnest 
asserters of civil and religious liberty, es- 
pecially for themselves. They were thrifty 
and hardy, since they had long been accus- 
tomed to adversity and self-denial. Generous 
Pennsylvania, which was rejoicing under the 
noble laws of the prophetic spirited Penn, 
received them to her broad, rich acres, only 
requiring that they should be just and gentle 
to the Indian, and tolerant to their Caucasian 
neighbors. 

otwithstanding the many fine qualities of 
these Scotch-Irish folk, who came in such 
large numbers to this region, it was said of 
them that they were “troublesome to the 
government and hard neighbors to the [n- 
dians.” They were eager for their rights and 
resolute to claim them to the uttermost, while 
it has been suggested that they looked covet- 
ously upon the domain of the Indians, think- 
ing it “ against the laws of God and Nature 
that so much land should be idle while so 
many Christians wanted it to labor on and to 
earn their bread.” 

Forty or fifty years after the first settle- 
ment of this county, a large German element 
was introduced. These immigrants consisted 
largely of conscientious ani intelligent 
people, who were desirous of shaping their 
actions by the high standard of actual Chris- 
tianity, and they were very helpful to the 
Friends for some time in controlling the 
policy of the Colonial Government and in di- 
recting it to the promotion of justice and 
mercy. 

Trading posts were early established and 
traders licensed by the proprietory govern- 
ment. One of these traders was James Le 
Tort, who lived at a place called Beaver 
Pond, near where Carliele now stands. This 


Frenchman was employed as interpreter, and 
it is remembered of him that his conduct was 
upright and downright both as trader and 
interpreter, and he left a stainless record. 

The Indiaus were numerous in the valley, 
the Shawanese being the principal nation. 
The various tribes, comprised by the six nat- 
tions, had many representatives here, and the 
celebrated Logan had a cabin at one time on 
the “ Beaver Pond,” at the head of Le Tort 
Spring. But, before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Indian titles to lands in 
the present County of Cumberland.were for- 
ever extinguished by just and regular pur- 
chase on the part of the proprietors, and this 
valley of higheet promise became the undie- 
puted heritage of the white settlers. 

A terrible chapter of savage warfare in the 
times of the French war, before the revolu- 
tion, the whiskey insurrection in the days of 
the young republic, the rebel occupation in 
time of the civil war and the peaceful and 
prosperous later years furnish multitudinous 
incidents for the chronicler, but as the roar- 
ing train brings us up the long respectable 
street, on the 1st of Ninth month, 1880, we 
have only one principal purpose—to visit the 
United States Indian School at Carlisle Bar- 
racks. 

Yes, we know all about it. The tweaty- 
five buildings, one half a mile from the center 
of the town, were built by Hessian prisoners 
from Trepton, in 1777, during the days of 
their captivity, and these quarters have been 
occupied by a portion of the regular army of 
the nation since that time. But within the 
past year the barracks at Carlisle have been 
appropriated to a noble purpose, and Indian 
youth of both sexes have been gathered here 
from many tribes to receive a careful acade- 
mic and industrial education. 

Our first concern, on the morrow, is to 
find our way out to the low, yellow brick 
buildings, where Captain Pratt has his famil 
of 115 young representatives of the dar 
races, which sadly and despairingly retreated 
before the onward sweep of our nineteenth 
century civilization. A good man anda true 
sits in the high place of the nation, and 
statesmen wise and just are eager to employ 
their brief hour of authority in doing good 
to the wronged and slighted children of the 
forest. 

The gateway to the enclosure swings open 
at our touch, and we follow a beaten pathway 
to one of the long, low houses, only pausing 
a@ moment to ask two Indian lads for some 
particulars of information, which would guide 
us. But the boys are reticent and seem 
troubled by our attentions, so we pass on to 
the long piazza where a little girl steps for- 
ward to tell us that she is Captain Pratt’s 
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daughter and that her father cannot see any 
one, for he is very sick. But shecalls a busy 
looking young man from the office, who tells 
us that he is overwhelmed with cares just now, 
and directs us to the chapel where the prin- 
cipal instructor is conducting a religious 
opening service. 

A short walk across the grounds and into 
the little wooden chapel, when a strange, im- 
pressive sight is presented. The whole body 


of Indian children were here gathered, the’ 


boys on the left and the girls on the right, 
and a slight, gracious looking woman was 
leading them in a simple service of song and 
prayer. The boys were, some of them, of 
man’s stature, and the heavy looking larger 
girls would outweigh, physically, their more 
spiritual appearing instructor. But there were 
reverent attention and obedience, and when 
the Lord’s Prayer had been recited together 
the little congregation filed out, the girls firat 
and the boys following after in correct order. 
The principal, Miss Semple, greets us pleas- 
antly and introduces us to her subordinates— 
all women. The school is just opening for 
the season, and the exercises are very un- 
settled as yet, co that we are asked and advised 
to go first with the captain’s orderly through 
the various work-shops and see the lads 
learning the several trades under competent 
instructors. 

Neat and airy rooms are provided, and 
here are boys learning shoemaking, tailoring, 
carpentering, tinkering, harness-making, 
blacksmithing and wheelwrighting. Skilled 
workmen are watchfully directing and cour- 
teously guiding the pupils, and good work is 
being done hy the rude fingers of the young 
Indians. Military order and precision are 
very pleasant to look upon, and we admire 
the neatness and propriety of the personal 
array of the boys. The harsh black hair has 
been subjected to vigorous brushing and 
clipped to the military standard, I suppose, 
and the clothing is thoroughly neat and sub- 
stantial, fit either for the work-shop or for 
the school room. 

I inquire if the heavy, substantial shoes are 
acceptable to the children, and am told decid- 
edly that they are not. Shoes and stockings are 
borne as an infliction rather than accepted as a 
boon, and it is difficult to see what advantage 
they are to the neophytes at this season. 

We are taken over t» the girl’s work- 
rooms, after inspecting the work of their 
brethren, and are shown their machine and 
hand-sewing and their darning. The ladies 
in charge tell us that all the work of the bar- 
racks, that may properly be classed as wo- 
manly, is done by Indian girls. Laundry- 
work, cooking, scrubbing and cleaning, as 
well as sewing and mending, are properly done, 


and there is paticnt obedience, if no great 
joyousness, among the dusky workers. 

We are next introduced to the matron, who 
has care of the morals and manners of the 
girls out of regular echool hours. Her testi- 
mony is interesting, though somewhat sad. 
Diseases of a consumptive or scrofulous 
character are deeply rooted in many of the 
children, and much serious sickness has baf- 
fled the efforts of the teachers, who attempt 
to train them. None are brought here except 
those who are subjected to medical examina- 
tion, and who are believed to be in a healthy 
condition. But disease sometimes develops 
soon after they are received, and much em- 
barrassment and trouble ensues, for this place 
is not a hospital. No cases of illness are now 
on hand, however. The little girls are docile 
and even affectionate, and the matron ex- 
presses deep interest in her work with them, 
but finds that the dreadful vices and depraved 
habits of their savage parents have borne 
their bitter fruits in many cases. When 
quite little children are received, she finds 
them as intelligent as those of our own race, 
but the large girls and boys are very stolid 
and find it difficult to learn the ways and 
means of civilization. Good bath-tubs, in 
nice rooms, are provided, and these are in 
frequent use, while the beads of the little 
forest maidens fairly glisten from the vigorous 
brushing to which they have been subjected. 
One large, strong girl was seated by a big 
basket of poor looking stockings, which she 
was sadly darning, darning, darning ever- 
more. These are all the stockings worn for 
the past week by the children, and the rather 
rough shoes used by the boys and io wear 
them continually into ghastly holes. Two 
hundred pairs, at least, pass in review every 
week, while the poor brown feet are longing 
to cast away such cumbering and ugly cloth- 
ing, ‘“ Why not let the children go barefoot 
during the summer?” we ask. The ladies in 
charge of the industrial department agree 
with us that it would be a great deliverance, 
but Captain Pratt deems shoes and stockings 
a real neceasity, and his will is law in this. 
absolute monarchy of the barracks. 

Well made shirts and other garments are 
shown us, and we are told of the pleasure 
which one of the little girls gave her father 
by presenting him with a white shirt, made 
and laundried by herself. He immediately 
put it on over his other clothing, and then 
exhorted his little maid to learn all she 
could—both how to read and how to work— 
and on her return to him, he promised to 
build her a log house, and she need live in a 
tent no more. This Indian, a man of intel- 
ligence, remained a month at the barraeks, 
observing carefully the working of the schools, 
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and was greatly pleased, while the Spotted 
Tail embassy went on to Washington. The 
matron showed me a letter received from him 
since his return to the West, expressing his 
grateful sense of the care the children are re- 
ceiving. But Spotted Tail was displeased— 
did not like the boys to learn trades—did not 
think they should be subject to punishment— 
and, above all, he wanted a relative to be 
kept at the barracks as interpreter. 

he officials felt some embarrassment in re- 
gard to a system of penalties which would 
secure order and obedience, and have been 
experimenting on plans for subjecting de- 
linquents to trial before a court of their own 
companions, selected for their dignity and 
weight of character. One lad was recently 
tempted by a cake of ‘scented soap, and ap- 
propriated it. This petty larceny was de- 
tected, and the case was formally laid before 
the court. A trial was held and the offender 
was found guilty, and sentenced to four days 
confinement at hard labor and four nights in 
the guard house. Quite enough punishment, 
one would think. 

We are now kindly invited to visit the 
school rooms and see for ourselves how these 
children of the forest are learning the three r’s, 
reading, “‘riting” and “rithmetic.”” The rooms 
have nice maps, and blackboards and desks 
of the approved patterns, graduated to the 
size of the students, and we were pleased to 
see that much real progress has been made. 
Many of the children can write very well, 
and several of them have commenced to 
master the science of numbers. To learn the 
multiplication table appears to me to be a 
terrific work for youths of man’s stature, but 
the teachers have succeeded in leading many 
of the children past this rock, and the further 
mystery of “long division” was now exercis- 
ing all their powers. I was much impressed 
with the patience, gentleness and sympathy 
manifested by the teachers, anc the good un- 
derstanding that existed between them and 
their dark-browed pupils. We ask if the 
children of the chieftains show mental powers 
superior to the others, and the teachers were 
very decided in the judgment that they do 
not. Girls and boys show about equal capa- 
city and are receiving just the same instruc- 
tion. They study together in the same school 
rooms, but the matron does not find it best to 
have boys and girls play together as yet. 
The boys are obliged to show every courtesy 
to the little maidens, and it is believed that 
the fact that they have women teachers will 
be a potent means of implanting in their 
savage minds a proper sense of the right 
honor due to womankind. 

This is doubtless a vital point in their 
civilization, for the degradation of woman is 
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the utter degradation of man. The Indian 
boys had not expected to come under the rule 
of squaws, but their patient acquiescence in 
the will of their directors has been all that. 
could be desired. 

* All the young folks are encouraged to. 
adopt a new name, and some of them have: 
taken those of eminent persons in civil or 
military life. We were introduced to “ U. S. 
Grant,’ but ‘‘ Abe Lincoln” has gone home 
to his forests. A rather intelligent looking 
lad is pointed out to us as “Samuel Towns- 
hend,” and he edits and prints a tiny little 
paper called School News. 

e subscribed for the little sheet, and told: 
the children something of the beloved Friend 
whose name Samuel has appropriated, of bis. 
love for the Indians, of his life long ef- 
forts to help all those who need help and 
raise up the down-trodden. Dusky Samuel 
listened with grave attention, but with- 
out any apparent emotion. The teachers 
say tuat the lads are possessed of sensibilities. 
as acute as other people, but they make it a 
matter of careful selfdiscipline to seem to 
have none. I sup that their life of change 
and chance, and the manifold dangers of their: 
savage existence have made this seeming 
stolidity a needed defence against their foes. 
Very young children of their race are quite- 
free from it, and seem likely to grow up with- 
out it. 

I hope the attention of zealous friends of 
the Indian and friends of justice and of right 
progress will be drawn to this interesting 
school. The change of rulers which will fol- 
low the presicential election may reverse the 
policy of the noble man who now guides the 
ship of State, but we will hope for a long con-- 
tinuance of a beneficent administration of In- 
dian affairs. Itissaid that no good word is ever 
lost—and let the good word be faithfully 
spoken and spoken in season, and it may be 
that hundreds of such schools as this at Car- 
lisle will teach Indian lads and maidens how 
to live innocent, happy and comfortable 
lives. Thus will swords surely be beaten into- 
ploughshares and spears into pruning hooks, 

For one hundred years soldiers of our na- 
tion learned at Carlisle how to deal death to- 
the foes of their country, and perhaps were 
particularly trained for Indian warfare. Now 
the military school becomes a place in which 
children of the angry tribes may be taught. 
the arts of peace, and where they may learn 
from good Christian women what it really is. 
that constitutes the disciple of the Christ. 

The professors of old Dickinson College;. 
which sits yonder in the shadow of noble 
trees, on its broad campus, will want no better 
illustration of the glories of Christ’s kingdom 
to lay before their students of divinity tham 
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this holy experiment going on under their 
own observation. Is the millennial dawning? 
8. R. 


Carlisle, Ninth month 4th, 1880. 
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‘PLANETARY PHASES —WONDERS OF THE FIR- 
MAMENT IN SEPTEMBER—JUPITER’S BRIL- 
LIANCY. 


Jupiter is morning star according to the 
astronomical calendar, though observers who 
‘note his early advent above the horizon will 
naturally class him as evening star. But 
scientists have their laws, and one of these is 
that the outer planets are ranked as morning 
stars from conjunction to opposition, and 
evening stars from opposition to conjunction. 
September records an event of noteworthy 
interest on its planetary annals, for on the 
25th occurs that long-anticipated and much- 
dreaded epoch, the perihelion of Jupiter. Our 
giant brother then reaches his nearest point to 
the sun, and is also within a few days of his 
opposition or nearest point to the earth. But 
while the earth at perihelion is only three 
maillion miles nearer the sun than at aphelion, 
Jupiter comes at that epoch forty-six million 
miles nearer the great central orb. He is 
‘then, however, more than four hundred and 
‘fifty million miles from the sun, fortunately 
far enough away to counteract and mollify 
the increased force of attraction between two 
uch mighty masses. Observers have not 
failed to note during the last month renewed 
aes of elemental disturbance, though there 

as been little increase in the severity or con- 
tinuance of atmospherical phenomena. Earth- 
quakes, water-spouts, tornadoes, hurricanes, 
cyclones, falling meteors of unusual size, 
waves of heat, exhausting to human endur- 
ance, waves of cold, close in the wake of 
‘the heat, frost and ice in the lowlands, and 
snow storms and winter winds in elevated 
localities, have all been recorded on the wea- 
ther reports, and may as well be ascribed to 
the baneful influence of Jupiter, as accounted 
for on any other yet unproved theory. Nature 
has, however, beautifully alternated her sun- 
shine and storm, giving a preponderance to 
the days when peaceful influences reigned, 
and the perfection of summer weather crowned 
the season with its choicest gifts. It is safe, 
then, to feel that.the Rubicon of Jupiter’s peri- 
helion is passed, for the twenty-five days yet 
to be completed count as nothing in revolution 
requiring nearly eleven thousand of our days, 
or twelve of our years. Jupiter’s movements 
will, therefore, be full of interest during the 
present month for all lovers of the stara. 

Nearly twelve years must pass before the 
conditions will again be as favorable for ob- 
servation. It is a rare pleasure to watch this 
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superb planet at his present near approach, as 
he comes beaming above the eastern horizon 
about 8 o’clock, magnificent in size and radi- 
ant in golden light, the fairest and brightest 
of all the stars among the myriads that glit- 
ter in the firmament, bright enough to cast a 
shadow and afford a glimpse of his moons 
through a good opera glass. It is a still more 
satisfactory pleasure to watch the phases 
of the grandest member of the system 
through a telescope. No earthly tints can 
compare in clearness and delicacy with the 
volden hue of his diec, with the purple, pink 
and blue of his many belts, and with the 
ruddy glow of his great spot, while nothing 
can be more interesting than to study the 
phases of the four diamond points of light that 
bear witness to the presence of his moons, and 
picture a colar system in miniature. Astrono- 
mers have made careful observations of the 
great spot to determine more accurately the 
time of the planet’s revolution on its axis. It 
almost takes one’s breath away to think that 
Jupiter turns on his axis in about ten hours, so 
that an observer on his equator would be car- 
ried round at the rate of nearly five hundred 
miles a minute, instead of the seventeen miles 
that mark the comparatively moderate pro- 
gress made by an inhabitant at the earth’s 
equator. Jupiter rises now about 8; at the 
end of the month about 6, 

Saturn is morning star, and follows closely 
in the steps of his brilliant rival during the 
month. He will not reach his perihelion until 
1884, but he is approaching his opposition, 
and this most favorable position for obser- 
vation is increased by the wide-open presen- 
tation of rings, giving the planet greater ap- 
parent dimensions and much clearer tint. The 
planets are both moving south. Saturn is 
now about two degrees and a half north of 
Jupiter ; but,as Jupiter moves the faster, the 
distance between them will increase at the 
end of the month to about three degrees and 
a quarter. Saturn is also a little more than 
half a degree west of his brilliant neighbor. 
Therefore he will rise about a half hour later, 
and may be found making his appearance 
above the eastern horizon at half-past eight; 
at the end of the month at half-past six. 

Mercury is morning star till the 17th, when 
he comes to his superior conjunction with the 
sun and joins the evening stars. He then rises 
and sets with the sun, and is so completely 


hidden in his rays as to be of no account for 


terrestrial obzervers. He rises now not long 
after four, and may possibly be visible an 
hour before sunrise under specially favorable 
conditioas to those who kaow where to look. 

Uranus is morning star, for on the first day 
of the month he is in conjunction with the 
sun, rising and setting at nearly the same 
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time, reaching his most distant point from 
the earth, and is entirely blotted out from 
human vision by distance and sunlight as if 
there were no such member of the system in 
existence. By the end of the month he will 
have traveled so far from the sun as to rise 
an hour or two before him, and before many 
months have passed he will again become 
an object of interest as he draws near oppo- 
sition and visibility. 

Venus is evening star, and will soon reign 
in the west a formidable rival to ber brother 
planets in the east. She ig slowly receding 
from the sun in her progress toward her east- 





’ ern elongation, and will soon be plainly visi- 


ble in the twilight. On the 7th Venus was 
in close conjunction with Mars, being only 
thirty-one miuutes north of him. As she sets 
there nearly three quarters of an hour after 
sunset, bright-eyed observers will find a plan- 
etary picture well worth seeing. Venus must 
be looked for about four degrees south of 
the point of sunset. She sets now a few min- 
utes after seven; at the end of the month 
about half-past six. 

Mars is an evening star, but approaching so 
closely to his conjunction with the sun as to 
be of little present interest. On the 28th 
Mars is very near Mercury, the two planets 
being only six minutes of a degree apart. 
But they are too near the sun for naked-eye 
observers to enjoy the celestial picture. Mars 
now sets at half past seven; at the end of the 
month about six. 

The September moon fulls on the 18th. It 
is tke loveliest moon of all the year—the 

lorious harvest moon. The old moon is near 

ercury on the morning of the 3d, and near 
Uranus on the 4th. The new moon of the 
4th is in conjunction with both Venus and 
Mars on the 5ih. The full moon of the 18th 
is in conjunction with Jupiter on the 20th 
and with Saturn on the 21st. 


The sky unrolls a charming page on Sep- 
tember nights for those who love to gaze upon 
the twinkling records and interpret the mys- 
terious symbols engraved in golden text. 
The greatest epoch is the much talked of per- 
ehelion of Jupiter, occurring about six 
o’clock on the evening of the 25th. The 
specially favorable conditions for the study 
of Jupiter and Saturn must be borne in mind 
as well as the enjoyment of watching these 
* planets as they rise above the eastern hills 

transcendent in beauty, pursue their stately 

course to the zenith and slowly descend to the 
west, being visible throughout the night. 

The harvest moon is another prominent ob- 

ject of beauty, rising night after night a!most 

as soon as the sun has cet, and seeming to 
prolong the shortening autumnal day with 
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her flood of serene and silvery light.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND THE 
SIERRA NEVADAS. 


At Cheyenne the locomotives are doubled, 
and the altitude attained in a distance of 
thirty-three miles from this place is about six 
thousand feet. The elevation at Sherman is 
about eight thousand four hundred and 
twenty four feet. This is the highest station 
on the Trans-Continental Railway; and, 
although the summit of the Black Hills has 
been passed, and the western slope of the 
continent gained, yet we are surrounded on 
every hand by what is known as the Rocky 
Mountains. We find our way blocked by 
ranges of mountains in every direction, and 
the grade of the railway is changing con- 
stantly. We soon pass what is known in this 
section as the “ Continental Divide,” or those 
ranges of mountains which divide the conti- 
nent, the sources of whose rivers flow either 
west to the Pacific Ocean, or east to the 
Atlantic. This is about seven hundred and 
fifty miles west of Omaha. The locomotive 
now plunges into the pathway cut through 
the Wahsatch Mountains by the Weber 
River, and we enter the valley of the great 
Salt Lake at an elevation of about four thou- 
sand two hundred feet. There were several 
cafions in the mountains through which it 
might have been possible for the Trans-Con« 
tinental Railroad to have been built, but the 
Echo and Weber cajions were chosen as the 
most eligible. ‘The building of this road over 
Promontory Mountain was one of the great- 
est engineering achievements of this age, or 
of any age or nation, as was also the bridge 
over Dale Creek, which is about one hundred 
and twenty-six feet in height, and in passing 
over it rapidly on the trains one feels almost 
like flying through the air! There is but 
little here to remind the traveler of the Alpe 
of Switzerland, or the Himalayas of Asia. 
The snow on the mountains is scattered over 
a large extent of country, and dotted here 
and there with bald rocks leaving the high- 
est peaks bare, presenting a mottled appear- 
ance, not at all like the eternal snows and 
ice fields of Switzerland. There are no gla- 
ciers here, as there are ia the Alpine regions. 
Tke red Battes are an object that attracts the 
attention of the tourist. They-are peaks of 
red rocks standing alone as monuments of the 
desert and the plains. They present a most . 
singular appearance. They are compored of 
deep red sandstone, and the winds and rain- 
storms have worn them into all corts of shapes 
and grotesque appearances, and sometimes 
into series of pyramids and eones. The 
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‘PLANETARY PHASES —WONDERS OF THE FIR- 
MAMENT IN SEPTEMBER—JUPITER’S BRIL- 
LIANCY. 


Jupiter is morning star according to the 
astronomical calendar, though observers who 
‘note his early advent above the horizon will 
naturally class him as evening star. But 
scientists have their laws, and one of these is 
that the outer planets are ranked as mornin 
stars from conjunction to opposition, an 
evening stars from opposition to conjunction. 
September records an event of noteworthy 
interest on its planetary annals, for on the 
“25th occurs that long-anticipated and much- 
dreaded epoch, the perihelion of Jupiter. Our 
giant brother then reaches his nearest point to 
the sun, and is also within a few days of his 
opposition or nearest point to the earth. But 
while the earth at perihelion is only three 
million miles nearer the sun than at aphelion, 
Jupiter comes at that epoch forty-six million 
miles nearer the great central orb. He is 
‘then, however, more than four hundred and 
‘fifty million miles from the sun, fortunately 
far enough away to counterac: and mollify 
the increased force of attraction between two 
‘such mighty masses. Observers have not 
failed to note during the last month renewed 
= of elemental disturbance, though there 

as been little increase in the severity or con- 
‘tinuance of atmospherical phenomena. Earth- 
quakes, water-spouts, tornadoes, hurricanes, 
cyclones, falling meteors of unusual size, 
waves of heat, exhausting to human endur- 
ance, waves of cold, close in the wake of 
the heat, frost and ice in the lowlands, and 
snow storms and winter winds in elevated 
localities, have all been recorded on the wea- 
ther reports, and may as well be ascribed to 
the baneful influence of Jupiter, as accounted 
for on any other yet unproved theory. Nature 
has, however, beautifully alternanedl her sun- 
shine and storm, giving a preponderance to 
the days when peaceful influences reigned, 
and the perfection of summer weather crowned 
the season with its choicest gifts. It is safe, 
then, to feel that.the Rubicon of Jupiter’s peri- 
helion is passed, for the twenty-five days yet 
to be completed count as nothing in revolution 
requiring nearly eleven thousand of our daya, 
or twelve of our years. Jupiter’s movements 
will, therefore, be full of interest during the 
present month for all lovers of the stara. 

Nearly twelve years must pass before the 


conditions will again be as favorable for ob- 


servation. It is a rare pleasure to watch this 
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superb planet at his present near approach, as 
he comes beaming above the eastern horizon 
about 8 o’clock, magnificent in size and radi- 
ant in golden light, the fairest and brightest 
of all the stars among the myriads that glit~ 
ter in the firmament, bright enough to cast a 
shadow and afford a glimpse of his moons 
through a good opera glass. It is a still more 
satisfactory pleasure to watch the phases 
of the grandest member of the system 
through a telescope. No earthly tints can 
compare in clearness and delicacy with the 
yolden hue of his diec, with the purple, pink 
and blue of his many belts, and with the 
ruddy glow of his great spot, while nothing 
can be more interesting than to study the 
phases of the four diamond points of light that 
bear witness to the presence of his moons, and 
picture a solar system in miniature. Astrono- 
mers have made careful observations of the 
great spot to determine more accurately the 
time of the planet’s revolution on its axis. It 
almost takes one’s breath away to think that 
Jupiter turns on his axis in about ten hours, so 
that an observer on his equator would be car- 
ried round at the rate of nearly five hundred 
miles a minute, instead of the seventeen miles 
that mark the comparatively moderate pro- 
gress made by an inhabitant at the earth’s 
equator. Jupiter rises now about 8; at the 
end of the month about 6, 

Saturn is morning star, and follows closely 
in the steps of his brilliant rival during the 
month. He will not reach his perihelion until 
1884, but he is approaching his opposition, 
and this most favorable position for obser- 
vation is increased by the wide-open presen- 
tation of rings, giving the planet greater ap- 
parent dimensions oul much clearer tint. The 
planets are both moving south. Saturn is 
now about two degrees and a half north of 
Jupiter ; but,as Jupiter moves tie faster, the 
distance between them will increase at the 
end of the month to about three degrees and 
a quarter. Saturn is also a little more than 
half a degree west of his brilliant neighbor. 
Therefore he will rise about a half hour later, 
and may be found making his appearance 
above the eastern horizon at half-past eight; 
at the end of the month at half-past six. 

Mercury is morning star till the 17th, when 
he comes to his superior conjunction with the 
sun and joins the evening stars. He then rises 
and sets with the sun, and is so completely 


hidden in his rays as to be of no account for 


terrestrial obzervers. He rises now not long 
after four, and may possibly be visible an 
hour before sunrise under specially favorable 
conditioas to those who kaow where to look. 

Uranus is morning star, for on the first day 
of the month he is in conjunction with the 
sun, rising and setting at nearly the same 
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time, reaching his most distant point from | her flood of serene and silvery light.—Provi- 


the earth, and is entirely blotted out from 
human vision by distance and sunlight as if 
there were no such member of the system in 
existence. By the end of the month he will 
have traveled so far from the sun as to rise 
an hour or two before him, and before many 
months have passed he will again become 
an object of interest as he draws near oppo- 
sition and visibility. 

Venus is evening star, and will soon reign 
in the west a formidable rival to ber brother 
planets in the east. She is slowly receding 
from the sun in her progress toward her east- 
ern elongation, and will soon be plainly visi- 
ble in the twilight. On the 7th Venus was 
in close conjunction with Mars, being only 
thirty-one miuutes north of him. As she sets 
there nearly three quarters of an hour after 
sunset, bright-eyed observers will find a plan- 
etary picture well worth seeing. Venus must 
be looked for about four degrees south of 
the point of sunset. She sets now a few min- 
utes after seven; at the end of the month 
about half-past six. 

Mars is an evening star, but approaching so 
closely to his conjunction with the sun as to 
be of little present interest. On the 28th 
Mars is very near Mercury, the two planets 
being only six minutes of a degree apart. 
But they are too near the sun for naked-eye 
observers to enjoy the celestial picture. Mars 
now sets at half past seven; at the end of the 


month about six. 


The September moon fulls on the 18th. It 
is tke loveliest moon of all the year—the 
lorious harvest moon. The old moon is near 
ercury on the morning of the 3d, and near 
Uranus on the 4th. The new moon of the 
4th is in conjunction with both Venus and 
Mars on the 5ih. The full moon of the 18ih 
is in conjunction with Jupiter on the 20th 
and with Saturn on the 21st. 


The sky unrolls a charming page on Sep- 
tember nights for those who love to gaze upon 
the twinkling records and interpret the mys- 
terious symbols engraved in golden text. 
The greatest epoch is the much talked of per- 
ehelion of Jupiter, occurring about six 
o’clock on the evening of the 25th. The 
specially favorable conditions for the study 
of Jupiter and Saturn must be borne in mind 
as well as the enjoyment of watching these 
planets as they rise above the eastern hills 
transcendent in beauty, pursue their stately 
course to the zenith and slowly descend to the 
west, being visible throughout the night. 
The harvest moon is another prominent ob- 
ject of beauty, rising night after night almost 
as soon as the sun has eet, and seeming to 
prolong the shortening autumnal day with 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND THE 
SIERRA NEVADAS. 


At Cheyenne the locomotives are doubled, 
and the altitude attained in a distance of 
thirty-three miles from this place is about six 
thousand feet. The elevation at Sherman is 
about eight thousand four hundred and 
twenty four feet. This is the highest station 
on the Trans-Continental Railway; and, 
although the summit of the Black Hills has 
been passed, and the western slope of the 
continent gained, yet we are surrounded on 
every hand by what is known as the Rocky 
Mountains. We find our way blocked by 
ranges of mountains in every direction, and 
the gen of the railway is changing con- 
stantly. We soon pass what is known in this 
section as the “ Continental Divide,” or those 
ranges of mountains which divide the conti- 
nent, the sources of whose rivers flow either 
west to the Pacific Ocean, or east to the . 
Atlantic. This is about seven hundred and 
fifty miles west of Omaha. The locomotive 
now plunges into the pathway cut through 
the Wahsatch Mountains by the Weber 
River, and we enter the valley of the great 
Salt Lake at an elevation of about four thou- 
sand two hundred feet. There were several 
cafions in the mountains through which it 
might have been possible for the Trans-Con. 
tinental Railroad to have been built, but the 
Echo and Weber cajions were chosen as the 
most eligible. ‘The building of this road over 
Promontory Mountain was one of the great- 
est engineering achievements of this age, or 
of any age or nation, as was also the bridge 
over Dale Creek, which is about one hundred 
and twenty-six feet in height, and in passing 
over it rapidly on the trains one feels almost 
like flying through the air! There is but 
little here to remind the traveler of the Alps 
of Switzerland, or the Himalayas of Asia. 
The snow on the mountains is scattered over 
a large extent of country, and dotted here 
and there with bald rocks leaving the high- 
est peaks bare, presenting a mottled appear- 
ance, not at all like the eternal snows and 
ice fields of Switzerland. There are no gla- 
ciers here, as there are ia the Alpine regions. 
Tke red Buttes are an object that attracts the 
attention of the tourist. They-are peaks of 
red rocks standing alone as monuments of the 
desert and the plains. They present a most | 
singular appearance. They are compored of 
deep red sandstone, and the winds and rain- 
storms have worn them into all eorts of shapes 
and grotesque appearances, and sometimes 
into series of pyramids and eones. The 
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water here is so bad and so alkaline that it 
cannot be used for the locomotivea. Artesian 
wells have been sunk five hundred feet with- 
out finding water. Springs must be found in 
the mountains, aud the water brought to the 
railroad tanke. This whole region was once 
a vast inland lake. Moss agates are found 
here in great abundance, which is a certain 
indication of what the character of the coun- 
try once was. In passing through the Weber 
and Echo cajions the tourist beholds some of 
the wildest scenery on the entire continent. 
The cajions are often narrow, with scarcely 
room enough for the railroad bed by the river 
side, and not unfrequently spurs of the moun- 
tains have been tunneled, and cliffs are often 
worn and broken into picturesque and fantas- 
tic shapes and forms. They are mostly of 
deep red sandstone. 

A large pine tree near the railroad marks 
a thousand miles from Omaha. It is labeled 
as a signpost. The descent of the grade of 
the road, and the rapid motion of the cars, 
together with the bold, grand scenery around 
on every hand, make the impression on the 
mind of the beholder one of the most thrill- 
ing character. The impression made at the 
time cannot be forgotten—so pleasurable, 20 
exciting, so thrilling! 

The descent from the summit of the Sierra 
Nevadas into the valley of the Sacramento, 
at the rate of seven thousand feet in a hun- 
dred miles, is rapid and continuous. On the 
north Platte, east of the mountains, the bluffs 
were often of alkali, and the fields were cov- 
ered with a yellow flowering cactus, and the 
antelope would occasionally be seen bounding 
over the plains and valleys. 

The scenery is exceedingly wild and grand 
in both the Echo and the Weber cafions, and 
the traveler seems often surprised by the sud- 
den turns in the river, and by its appearance 
of flowing out of the mountain’s side. You 
sometimes see rich cultivated fields in the 
valleys, and fine crops growing. The Mor- 
mons appear to be good, thrifty and hard 
working farmers. The villages of Echo and 
Weber are small, and the houses mostly of 
stone. The Mormon women appeared to me 
to be mg , and the time may come—and 
may the Highest speed the day !—when they 
may rid themselves of this yoke of tyranny 
and bondage which now binds them, and 
become free and independent. 

The great American Desert was doubtless 
once the bed of a great inland lake, and fur- 
ther explorations and scientific researches 
into its beds of fossils will one day bring to 
light undiscovered facts in the physical con- 
dition of the continent. Extinct volcanoes 
and hot sulphurous waters abound. 

They absolutely need fresh water to irris 


gate the dry, thirsty and barren soil, for 
without irrigation it must ever remain a des- 
ert, but with it the results obtained are sim- 
ply wonderful! We were witnesses to some 
of the effects produced by irrigation, in a 
field of potatoes by the roadside, in the des- 
ert. A little stream of water was turned on 
at intervals, and, running by each row, it 
caused a growth of the crop and a fertility to 
the soil that was almost marvelous; and thus 
the desert was made to bloom aud blossom as 
the rose. 

The traveler sometimes is favored to wit- 
ness with distinctness, on the smooth surface 
of the great plain, the beautiful mirage, or 
an exact picture of the earth and sky, anda 
landscape of exceeding loveliness. 

The views and scenery delineated in this 
essay are but a mere sketch of the bold, 
majestic grandeur which awaits the tourist 
on his way over the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevadas to the world-renowned 
Yosemite and the Mammoth Tree Groves of 


California. Tuomas FouLkeE. 
New York, Eighth month 31st, 1880, 





ERRORS OF SPEECH. 


Dr. John Hall, in the New York Ledger, 
points out some of the inaccuracies of speech 
which perhaps most persons habitually fall 
into, and need to be reminded of. Some of 
those cited by him are too glaring departures * 
from the tone of “good society” to need re- 
hearsal here, but others are more common. 
We sometimes say, “A couple of pounds,” as 
if the pounds were linked fogether. A “ mar- 
ried couple,’ is proper enough, but we should 
say two pounds, or dollars; dollars are not 
coupled. We also say, “the above” state- 
ment, when we mean the preceding. “I will 
not go without you promise ;” here without 
is used instead of unless. We say “over a 
hundred,’ when upwards of a hundred is 
meant. We say ‘‘bred and born,” as if we 
were first bred and then born; “As plenty as 
blackberries,” instead of as plentiful. We 
should not “expect a man is well off,’ as we / 
look for something in the future when we 
expect. 

“There is a constant tendency, even with 
educated people, to become confused in the 
matter of time. Two things are before the 
mind in connection and in reference to the 
past, but they do not necessarily stand in the’ 
same relation, yet they are often put together 
in the past. ‘I wished to have gone last week,’ 
is a common enough form of phrase, but the 
wish to go was the red prey he did not wish 
to have gone. ‘I wished to go last week’ is 
therefore correct. Do not, therefore, say, ‘I 
thought he would have come.’ You thought 
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he would come. Your thinking is of the past;] “We must not, however, too eagerly seek 
but when you were thinking it was of some- | excuses for ourselves, or regard ourselves as 
thing not past. Such errors, however, are|the involuntary victims of outside powers 
excusable (great authors have committed | when we are ourselves the voluntary wrong- 
them) in comparizon with another apparent | doers. To say ‘Iam mistaken,’ when we 
confusion of tenses. ‘The land lays to the} mean J mistake, is common and grammtically 
west,’ says a gentleman who means that it| wrong. To be mistaken is to be taken wrongly. 
lies to the weat. So he will describe his sick | The mistaken person is to be pitied. To mis- 
wife: ‘She lays on the sofaall day,’ when he | take is to go astray, to take wrongly. He who 
means she lies. Men Jay wagers, and lay | mistakes is active, and responsible for the 
money on the table; they act, and an active|error. I may mistake regarding any of these 
verb is used, but the money does nothing. It| suggestions. I shall be mistaken if any one 
is neutral; and the neutral verb He is the| thinks that in making them I set up myself 
proper expression. ‘Lay’ being the imper-|as an infallible guide, and deem myself in- 
fect of lie, the error easily grew; but when | capable of mistakes.” 
one says, ‘I laid on the bed,’ there is no ex- ~ 10 
cuse for him. If he ‘laid himself on the bed,’ SCIENCE A CENTURY AGO. 
he did something actively, and the verb has Read before the American Academy of Sciences. 
its proper objective. As ‘Jay ’—being com- | Scant were the gleanings in those years of dearth ; 
mon in two verbs—became a snare tothe un-| No Cuvier yet had clothed the fossil bones 
wary, so it occurred with ‘I’d rather,’ a con- That slumbered, waiting for their second birth; 
traction of ‘I would rather,’ but which has od — a ene the sey 
been read as if it were ‘ I had,’ and 80 we get = ce 8 pointed to her empty thrones. 
the phrase which defies all attempts at pars- manen * —- eyes of Hy unknown, 
ing ‘I had rather.’ But the exact counter-| ros: in those awful depths he trod alone, 
part of the ‘lay’ for ‘lie’ is, curiously enough,| Laplace stood mute before the lifted veil ; 
in the word ‘sit.’ ‘He sets in the north aisle;’ | While home-bred Humboldt trimmed his toy ship’s 
“the house sets back in the street.’ In such sail. : 

hrases sit is the obviously proper word. The 
builder may set the house, or the sexton may 
set, or, more properly, ‘seat’ the persons; but 
in both cases the objects are regarded as pas- 
sive, just as chairs or trees are set. But con- 
sidering the million cases in which inanimate 
objects have been treated as intelligent agents 
—‘ This house to let ’—we can hardly wonder 
at the confusion. 


















No mortal feet those loftier heights had gained 
Whence the wide realms of Nature we descry ; 

In vain their eyes our longing fathers strained 
To scan with wondering gaze the summits high 
That far beneath their children’s footpath lie. 


Smile at their first small venture as we may— 

The schoolboy’s copy shapes the scholar’s hand— 
Their grateful memory fills our hearts to-day ; 
Brave, hopeful, wise, this bower of peace they 


planned 
“There is a class of adopted words among While war’s dread ploughshare scarred the suffer- 
which mistakes are common and natural to ing land. 


those who forget, or never knew, their origin. 
‘I have these memorandas’ is improper. 
Memoranda is the Latin plural of memoran 
dum, and this noun is now so Anglicized that 
it takes a plural form in the ordinary Eng- 
lish way. No one need be ashamed to say 
memorandums and enconiums. But we have 
not so treated efluvium, and any one errs who 


Child of ovr children’s children yet unborn, 

When on this yellow page you turn your eyes, 
Where the brief record of this May day morn 

In phrase antique and faded letters lies, 

How vague, how pale our flitting ghosts will rise! 


Yet in our veins the blood ran warm and red, 

For us the fields were green, the skies were blue; 
Though from our dust the spirit long has fled, 

We lived, we loved, we toiled, we dreamed like 


speaks of the unpleasant effluvia, or of this _youy ; 
ata—both plural forms of Latin nouns. The — at our sires and thought how much we 
new. 


safe way in these cases is to keep to the Saxon 
which we know, and avoid the temptation of 
sounding phrases, from which, even official 
persons are not exempt. ‘Even a decade of 
five years makes a great difference,’ said one 
yesterday who ought to know better, for he is 
a member of a ‘ learned profession.’ But con- 
sidering how the English-speaking ple 
have taken the French expos and used it, in 
a bad sense universally, for exposure, we can- 
not wonder if words drawn from dead lan- 
guages and distant times are abused and per- 
verted, 


Oh, might our spirits for one hour return, 
When the next century rounds its hundredth ring, 
All the strange secrets it shall teach to learn, 
To hear the larger truths its years shall bring, 
Its wiser sages talk, its sweeter minstrel sing | 
— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





THE CHARM OF THE ALPS. 

Samuel L. Clement (Mark Twain) in his 
last book, “A Tramp Abroad,” has this beau- 
tiful description of the Jungfrau, which in- 
troduces some very striking observations upon 
the charm of the Alpine scenery: 
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“This was the mighty dome of the Jung- 
frau softly outlined against the sky, and faint- 
v silvered by the starlight. There was some. 

ing subduing in the influence of tbat silent 
and solemn and awful presence; one seemed 
to meet the immutable, the indestructible, 
the eternal, face to face, and to feel the trivial 
and fleeting nature of his own existence the 
more sharply by the contrast. One had the 
senee of being under the brooding contem- 
plation of a spirit, not an inert mass of rocks 
and ice—a spirit which had looked down 
through the slow drift of the ages upon a 
million vanished races of men, and judged 
them, and would judge a million more, and 
still be there, watching, unchanged and un- 
changeable, after all life should be gone and 
the earth have become a vacant desolation. 

“While I was feeling these things, I was 
groping without knowing it toward an under- 
standing of what the spell is which people 
find in the Alps, and in no other mountains 
— that strange, deep, nameless influence 
which once felt cannot be forgotten,—once 
felt, leaves always behind it a restless 
longing to feel it again—longing which is 
like homesickness; a grieving, haunting, 
yearning which will plead, implore and per- 
secute till it has its will. I met dozens of 
people, imaginative and unimaginative, cul- 
tivated and uncultivated, who had come from 
far countries and roamed through the Swiss 
Alps year after year—they could not explain 
why. They had come first, they said, out of 
idle curiosity, because every body talked about 
it; they had come eince because they could 
not help it, and they should keep on coming 
while they lived for the same reason; they 
had tried to break their chains and stay 
away, but it was futile; now, they had no 
desire to break them. Others came nearer 
formulating what they felt: they said they 
could find perfect rest and peace nowhere else 
when they were troubled; all frets and wor- 
ries and chafings sank to sleep in the presence 
of the benignant serenity of the Alps; the 
Great Spirit of the Mountain breathed His 
own peace upon their hurt minds and sore 
hearte, and healed them; they could not 
think base thoughts or do mean and sordid 
things here before the visible throne of God.” 





ITEMS. 


On the 7th inst. the British Parliament was 
prorogued until the 24th of Eleventh month. 


Tue contract for digging away the sand-bar at 
Bordentown, N. J., to open the navigation of the 
Delaware between that city and Trenton, has been 
awarded by the government, and two large dredging 
machines are at work. Congress appropriated 
$10,000 for the purpose. 


A Geneva despatch to the London Daily News 


INTELLIGENCER. 





says: The boring for the Arlberg tunnel is actively 
progressing on the Austrian side of the mountain, 
and will shortly commence on the Swiss side. The 
entire length of the St. Gotbard line is expected to 
be in running order by April. 


Commissioner LeDuc telegraphs to Washington 
from Fort Lyon, Colorado, that he has decided to 
construct one of the two experimental artesian 
wells authorized by Congress at that place. The 
appropriation for the purpose is $10,000. The 
object of the well is the fertilization of the arid 
lands. 


A TELEGRAM dated from London on the 8th inst, 
states: ‘A terrible colliery explosion occurred at 
2 o’clock this morning at Seaham pit, on the coast. 
six miles south of Sunderland and between ten and 
twelve miles from Durham.” It is feared that only 
sixty miners out of two hundred and fifty have 
been rescued. 


Immense swarms of flies, resembling ‘a dark 
cloud,” passed over Guysboro, N. S., on the 5th 
inst. A similar phenomenon was observed on the 
Hudson river, between New Hamburg and New- 
burg, on the afternoon of the 4th inst. The flies 
were “thick as snow flakes,” and hurried north- 
ward “in a cloud miles in length.” 


A TELEGTAM dated St. George, Bermuda, on the 
7th inst., states: ‘‘The severest storm that has 
visited these isles in a century raged last Saturday 
night. Thousands of dollars worth of fruit trees 
have been destroyed. In addition to all this a vast 
amount of damage has been wrought to different 
buildings throughout the colony, and to many of 
our most costly and important public works.” 


A TELEGRAM from Havana on the 4th inst. states : 
“The steamer Niagara, which left New York a day 
later than the City of Vera Cruz, arrived yesterday 
morning. She reports that she encountered very 
heavy weather. The yellow fever has assumed an 
epidemic character in the village of San Diego del 
Volla, in the jurisdiction of Sagua, attacking even 
creoles, and causing the death of forty persons 
within a few days. A sick soldier from Sagua pass- 
ing through the village imported the fever. There 
were twenty-eight deaths from yellow fever and 
one death from small-pox in Havana during the 
week ending last Friday.” 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS WITHIN SALEM QUARTER. 
At Cape May Courthouse, Ninth mo, 18tb, 3 P.M. 

Diamond Beach, Ninth mo. 19th, 24 P.M. 

Penn’s Neck, Tenth mo. 3d, 3 P.M. 

Salem, Tenth mo. 7th, 10 A.M. 

Alloway’s Creek, Tenth mo. 7th, 24 P.M. 

Woodstown, Tenth mo. 24th, 104 A M. 

Mullica Hill, Eleventh mo. 7th, 10 A.M. 

Upper Greenwich, Eleventh mo. 14th, 10 A.M. 





Circular Meeting at the old Merion Meeting House 
to-morrow at3 P.M. Take cars at Thirty-second 
and Market at 1 P.M. for Elm Station. 





Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held 
at Westfield on Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 25th, at 
10 o’clock. Carriages will meet the 9 o’clock 
train from Philade)]phia at Riverton station, by spe- 
cial arrangement. The Executive Committee and 
all others interested are invited to be present. 
Isaac C. MarTinpa.e, Clerk. 


























































